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Unitarian Festival 
Ernest Caldecott 


It is seven years since we have had a 
general church get-together. To be sure, 
our groups meet often, for this is a very 
active church. But a three-day festival 
brings people into close and constant touch 
with each other, kindred spirits find one 
another, men and women of differing views 
discover that differences make life more 
interesting and richer. In addition to this 
spiritual good, there is advantage to the 
treasury. Even Unitarians will pay a good 
price for an article when the profit goes to 
benefit the church, when they will not in- 
erease their regular subscription. 

At any rate, we found both spiritual and 
material gain at our Church Festival which 
lasted three days. The _ ever-faithful 
women provided many meals, and the 
young people worked hard and successfully 
over a new play (home-produced in author, 
director and players) each evening. Amuse- 
ments of many kinds were available, in- 
cluding some that were instructive, such as 
fortune-telling, and character-study by 
handwriting. Friends made food-stuffs and 
jelly to sell; others needlework; we went to 
China and Mexico in certain parts of the 
church, and there found other goods. The 
youngsters had their delight in games and 
the inevitable fish-pond. 

Fortunately, our spacious rooms and 
beautiful patio lend themselves to this 
sort of thing. But it takes people domi- 
nated by the right spirit to achieve that 
which is worth while, and our friends had 
everything required of them. 

Other churches, desiring to benefit from 
this experience, will be interested in the 
general program, and also in the organiza- 
tion which was set up. Our business mana- 
ger and treasurer (George Wyant) served as 
chairman. Associated with him were 
representatives of the various church de- 
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partments, about fifty in all. These met 
and discussed their ideas of the nature of 
the festival. Subcommittees were formed, 
with specific duties, but with that latitude 
of judgment so necessary to Unitarians. 
Then the Committee of the Whole met 
again for consideration of the various ideas. 
Agreement arrived at, the next step was 
that of notifying all on the mailing list of 
what was to take place in a few weeks, 
This was important, for we have long since 
discovered that most people need to be 
reminded again and again about forth- 
coming events. Friends of liberal churches 
are apt to have many interests, and fre- 
quent announcements are necessary. 

Gaily-trimmed stalls, and _ suitably- 
gowned ladies, representative of the goods 
they had for sale, completed the colorful 
scene. Amid such an atmosphere, out- 
siders who attended the festival learned 
that church people are quite normal and 
enjoy clean fun as much as others, at the 
same time not sacrificing their convictions 
about life. 

The following general program may be 
suggestive to other churches as to what can 
be done when members are united in a 
common objective: 


Seeking God 


If thou seek him, he will be found 
of thee. 1 Chronicles 28 : 9. 


David speaks these words to his son 
Solomon; and we feel in the words 
that he is not making a promise, he is 
stating an experience. That experi- 
ence gives him his only right to say 
such a thing. He has tried it him- 
self; many times has he sought the 
Lord, and never once has he failed to 
find him. In fact, such a search is 
rewarded almost before it is begun. 
To say, I must find God, is to imply, 
I know there is God to be found. The 
implication is the answer to the search. 
The Divine Voice whispers to Pascal: 
“Thou wouldst not seek me hadst 
The 


thou not already found me.” 
thought of God is too great for theory 


or hypothesis. God is, or he is not; 
but never perhaps. The moment we 
think of him as Possibility he becomes 
Reality. 

Our picture of his being, our con- 
cept of his nature, our definition of 
him, our acquaintance with him,— 
all this is quite a different matter. 
We see a friend at a distance and say, 
That is not enough; I want to talk 
with him. Even so, our search for 
God is not a question of his existence, 
but a desire for communion with him. 
That grows with effort. If thou seek 
him, he will be found of thee, more and 
more, closer and closer, brighter and 
nearer, as we try. 

Charles E. Park. 


Thursday: Alliance luncheon, current 
events and book review session, buffet 
supper, ‘“‘Futurama’”—a drama of the 
world of tomorrow—presented by the 
Evening Alliance and the choir. 

Friday: Events and entertainments by 
and for various church groups, buffet sup- 
per, plays and children’s orchestra. 

Saturday: Young People’s Time: games, 
sports, frolics, flower arrangement, social 
gathering before dinner, All-Church-Home- 
coming Dinner, arranged by Mrs. Calde- 
cott and church women; plays and chil- 
dren’s orchestra, dance. 

The groups who cooperated in the festi- 
val were the Women’s Alliance, the 20-40 
Club, the Study Class, the Church School, 
the Fellowship, the Choir, the Fellowship 
for Social Justice, and the Mental Hygiene 
class. 


Forthcoming Events 


November 3: 6.30 p. m. New York League 
of Unitarian Women. Annual dinner. 

November 11-12: Joseph Priestley Federa- 
tion of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

November 12: Essex Unitarian Conference. 

November 12: Ministerial Exchange, 
Barneveld, N. Y. 

November 13: Ministers’ Institute, Barne- 
veld, N. Y. 

November 18:1 p.m. New York Liberal 
Ministers’ Club luncheon. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

Memphis, Tenn., “Young Memphis 
Speaks,’’ Rev. Robert W. Jones, master of 
ceremonies, Wednesday, 6.30 p. m., Sta- 
tion WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rey. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New London, Conn., Rev. Frank S. 
Gredler, Thursday, 9.15 a. m., Station 
WNLC, 1500 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Saturday, 5.45 p. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
Sunday, 11.30 a. m., E. S. T., Station 
WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 
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The Future of The Christian Register 


A Statement from the President of the American Unitarian Association 


EARLY IN OCTOBER it became clear that the af- 
fairs of The Christian Register had reached a point 
where drastic action could no longer be postponed. 
The appeal sent out in June, stating that substantial 
increase in denominational backing must be apparent 
by October 1 if the journal were to continue, had 
received only one-tenth of the necessary response. 


The grant from the American Unitarian Association, © 


made in May, had been entirely exhausted, and the 
trustees of The Register were faced with the alternative 
of securing further financial assistance to meet the 
anticipated deficit of about $5,000 for the balance of 
the current fiscal year or of closing down. 

The whole problem was laid before the board of 
directors of the Association on October 11. The 
board offered to assume full responsibility for the 
future of The Register, and made a special appropria- 
tion to cover the cost of continuing the publication 
until the middle of January, should the trustees of 
The Register concur in the plan. At a meeting of the 
trustees of The Register on October 18, it was unani- 
mously voted to accept the offer of the Association; 
and by this action the control of The Christian Register 
passed into the hands of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

The purpose of the board of directors of the As- 
sociation is to ensure the continuation of The Christian 
Register as a denominational journal, as far as possible 
in line with the traditions which for a hundred and 
eighteen years have guided its policies, but recognizing 
also the plain fact that the denomination has shown 
itself unwilling to give adequate support to a weekly 
journal of the present type. The board believes that 
The Register should be primarily a news journal rather 
than a journal of opinion, and that this change of 
emphasis need not impair the usefulness of the paper 
as a channel for the expression of widely diverging 
views. Furthermore, The Christian Register will be 
supplemented by the recently established Journal of 
Liberal Religion, in the pages of which many articles of 
scholarly and professional interest may more appro- 
priately appear. 

The direction of the publication, beginning with 
this issue, will be in the hands of the Division of 
Promotion and Publications; and the acting-chief of 
that division, Dr. Everett M. Baker, will be in charge. 
A special advisory committee, representing the major 
denominational agencies, is now in process of forma- 
tion and its personnel will shortly be announced. It 
is our intention to make The Register genuinely repre- 


sentative of the entire fellowship, and we hope that it 
may receive the hearty backing of all who are con- 
cerned with the progress of the Unitarian cause. 

Changes will be made slowly and carefully, and 
every effort will be made to conserve the values of the 
present and the heritage from the past as we move 
forward into what we believe will be a greater future. 
Until the next meeting of the board of the Association 
on January 10, no drastic changes of any sort will be 
made. The present editor and staff will remain in 
office, and the general form of the publication will 
continue as at present. Such changes as are made 
will be in line with the policy advocated by the board 
to give larger amounts of space to news of the fellow- 
ship and to the various agencies and regional bodies 
which constitute the denomination. 

I cannot close this statement without a brief 
word of tribute to the trustees of The Christian Register 
and to Llewellyn Jones. Faced with insuperable dif- 
ficulties, the trustees have for years given the most 
loyal and devoted service, and they deserve the grati- 
tude of every Unitarian. As editor since May, 1988, 
Mr. Jones has done a superb piece of work. He has 
won the admiring and affectionate regard of his col- 
leagues at headquarters and of great numbers of his 
fellow Unitarians everywhere. His rare skill and 
craftsmanship as an editor, his fearless and honest 
advocacy of the basic principles of religious liberal- 
ism, his high literary gifts, and his delightful sense of 
humor have won for The Christian Register the respect 
of the entire world of religious journalism. I most 
earnestly hope that a way may be found to keep his 
great abilities in the service of the denomination. 


Frederick M. Eliot. 


Holmes on War 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH of New York has 
reprinted and the Community Church of Boston is 
distributing a sermon which John Haynes Holmes re- 
cently preached in both places, “War Again: What Is 
There Left to Us?”” The sermon was preached indeed 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of what 
many people now call the first installment of the 
present war. That time, Dr. Holmes begins by say- 
ing, he was caught unprepared in thought for what 
was happening. This time he knows—indeed knew 
before war was opened—what to expect. And this 
knowledge makes him quite disillusioned about the 
character of the war, quite sure that it is, whatever 
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messianic claims are made on its behalf, nothing but 
sheer disaster; and anxious above all things that we 
stay out of it. 

Under the head of “What Is There Left to Us” 
Dr. Holmes not only lists those values of life that 
may be called the personal, the private, and the re- 
ligious, but he begins by listing America itself—our 
country and a country that differs from any other in 
the world. (And to enter the war would be to change 
the character of our country and to lose its unique 
values, to turn it into one more dictatorship.) But 
within our borders we have the peoples of all nations 
living in peace and a continental territory in which to 
build a democratic civilization. 

We are all thinking about the issues of war and 
peace and the politically active are urging their repre- 
sentatives to vote thus and so. It would be a for- 
tunate thing if the consideration of Dr. Holmes’ 
reprinted sermon were to precede any “making up our 
mind” on the issues now confronting us. 


Sidelight on War 


THE ABSOLUTE PACIFISTS are probably, like all 
absolutists, in a position that is logically indefensible. 
But relatively speaking they have a strong hand pro- 
vided that those who oppose them believe in any 
respectable system of ethics whatsoever. 

For instance, they are almost certainly right when 
they say that once you engage in war, even for a noble 
purpose, you so strip yourself of all nobility that even 
when you win the war you have lost sight of the pur- 
pose. In other words, when you fight the devil with 
fire you become partially at least a devil, and so, in the 
long run the victory goes to diabolism. 

Now that that is put down it seems too portentous 
an introduction to the following incident which does 
not illustrate any of the horrors of war but simply the 
inevitable routine of war as indulged in not by the 
brutal Nazis whom we all abhor but by the civilized 
French to whom we are asked to extend our moral 
support, and by some people, military support at the 
earliest possible moment. It is from The New York 
Times (Oct. 22) account of the docking of the Italian 
“Conte di Savoia.” 

On October 14, two days after she left Genoa, she 
was approached by a French battleship and ordered to 
put in at Algiers, where she was held for more than 
twelve hours while her passengers were questioned by a 
French military board. 

Fifty-eight of the German passengers were taken off. 
All but three or four of them were men between the ages 
of 18 and 50. Their wives and children were left on 
board, and according to passengers there were many 
moving scenes as families were separated. 

Mrs. Eugene Banzhaff of Los Angeles was almost 
in tears as she told how they took her husband, a 39- 
year-old German engineer, who has been living in this 
country for twelve years and who had his first papers. 

Clutching her 2-year-old daughter, Sigrid, she said that 

the French had been inconsiderate and ‘‘quite brutal.” 


The French are possibly fighting for their lives 
and nobody can blame them for obeying the law of 
self-preservation. But a man of German birth who is 
going away from Germany, and toward a land to 
which he has declared allegiance by taking out his first 
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papers, is presumably not intending to fight for Ger- 
many. Therefore to take him off a neutral ship bound 
for America looks like an act of doubtful legality and 
of obvious stupidity. To do so while letting his wife 
and two-year-old child continue on the voyage un- 
protected would also seem to merit very fully that 
wife’s characterization of ‘“‘quite brutal” conduct. 

It will be interesting to see if the State Depart- 
ment considers a passenger to America who already 
has his first papers as a fit person to be inquired about 
in a case like this. 


Samuel A. Eliot 


AMONG THE OCCASIONAL VISITORS to our of- 
fice whom it is always a pleasure to meet because he 
emanates a spirit of good cheer, humor and kindly 
wisdom, is Samuel A. Eliot, a past president of the 
American Unitarian Association and minister emeritus 
of the Arlington Street Church of Boston. 

The minister and a committee of that church have 
just informed us, by way of an invitation to a gathering 
in that church on Sunday, November 12, or rather to 
two gatherings—the invitation is reprinted in this — 
issue—that Samuel A. Eliot will on that date have 
completed fifty years and two days in the Unitarian 
ministry. And under the date of their communication, 
which was October 22, 1989, they add the words 
“which is Dr. Eliot’s Golden Wedding Day.” 

Fifty years in the ministry and fifty years of 
marriage would make a century if they were put end 
to end. And many people have failed and faltered 
after fewer years than fifty in the ministry without the 
added responsibilities of marriage; while many more 
people have made a failure of marriage after a few 
years even without the added responsibilities of being 
a minister of the gospel. 

Thomas Hardy once wrote a quatrain whose title 
was, if we remember aright, ‘““A Young Man’s Epigram 
on Existence.” The young man was a cynic, but at 
least the first two lines of the quatrain were true: 

Life is a school where we must give 
Our lives that we may learn to live. 


The young man went on to say: 


A dolt is he who memorizes 
Lessons that leave no time for prizes. 


But those latter two lines we may here disregard, 
reject, deny and forget. 

For anyone who has the pleasure to converse 
with Dr. Samuel A. Eliot knows that he has not only 
given a long life to learning his lessons—and passing 
them on to his fellow Unitarians—but that he has been 
gaining his prizes as he went along. Nor do we mean 
such obvious prizes as twenty-two grandchildren, 
although that is quite a guard of honor for any elder 
to see around him in his later and perhaps slightly 
more leisurely years. The kindly toleration, the wis- 
dom, the humor that the years have given Dr. Eliot 
and also the affection and admiration which those of 
us who know him cannot help but give him are some 
of the rewards of a life which was never afraid to go to 
school and which went to school not to gain prizes 
but to participate joyously in the work and play of the 
school itself. 


With the Universalists in Washington: 
“A United Church” the Theme for 1939 Convention 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS as the guest of the Uni- 
versalists during their 1939 convention in Washington 
have convinced me that a new day has dawned for the 
denomination which stands shoulder to shoulder with 
the Unitarians as defenders and promoters of the great 
tradition of liberal religion. Universalists “face a new 
age” quite as surely and as confidently as do the 
Unitarians, and this ought to bring a sense of strong 
reassurance to all who care deeply for religious lib- 
eralism. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent of 
the Universalist church, in his biennial address, took 
as his theme “‘A United Church.” He was primarily 
concerned with the task of creating a united church 
within the Universalist fellowship, but I cannot help 
believing that his title also carried a prophetic note 


that suggests a larger and very significant possibility. 


Repeatedly, at this convention, the practical aspects 
of “functional unity’ between Universalists and 
Unitarians were mentioned and emphasized. It does 
not seem to me fantastic to hope that in the not 
distant future both Universalists and Unitarians will 
be talking about “‘A United Church” with definite 
plans in view for the uniting of our two denominations 
into “The United Liberal Church of America.” 

A dozen incidents during the day I spent with the 
Universalists provided the evidence for my growing 
conviction that the era of divided endeavor is nearing 
its end. The chaplain for the convention was Rev. 
Rol W. Benner, minister of All Souls’ Church in 
Riverside, Calif., which is a ‘“Universalist-Unitarian”’ 
ehureh. The convention sermon was preached by 
Rev. Owen W. Eames, minister of the Church of the 
Unity, in Springfield, Mass., again a Unitarian- 
Universalist church. At the ministers’ luncheon, at- 
tended by 150, Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone spoke most 
effectively on the importance of the new Journal of 
Liberal Religion as a joint enterprise of the two minis- 
terial fellowships. Many of the leading personalities 
here are men almost as well known—and certainly as 
highly respected and beloved—among Unitarians as 
among Universalists— such men as Dr. McCollester, 
Dean Skinner, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Dr. van 
Schaick, Seth Brooks, and Max Kapp. Any Unitarian 
would instantly feel at home and among friends in 
such a company. 

On Thursday evening, Perkins Hall, in the beau- 
tiful National Memorial! Church, was filled far beyond 
its normal capacity for a “Town Meeting.” They 
said there were five hundred seats, but there must 
have been many more than that in the hall. The sub- 
ject was “Religion and Future America.” The chair- 
man was Hon. Clement F. Robinson of Maine. The 
speakers were Professor Harry F. Ward of Union 
Theological Seminary, Chancellor J. M. M. Gray of 
the American University of Washington, and myself. 
Two Methodists, a Universalist with Baptist back- 
ground, and a Unitarian! After the three addresses, 
which were completed exactly one hour and five min- 
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utes after the chairman rose to open the meeting, 
there were questions from the floor for almost another 
hour. Chancellor Gray remarked that he couldn’t 
understand why people who refused to believe in heat 
for eternity should be so eager to create heat in time— 
meaning not the temperature of the discussion but the 
temperature of the hall! 

Once again the minds of all of us kept turning 
toward a closer cooperation among the forces of or- 
ganized religion, with special emphasis on the need for 
better team play within the liberal fellowship; and 
many of the questions were aimed directly at this 
mark. If liberal religion is to play a real part in 
working out the destiny of democracy in America, it 
is imperative that our efforts be concentrated and not 
scattered. That is the unmistakable writing on the 
wall, and unless we begin soon to do something about 
it the words about being weighed in the balance and 
found wanting will surely appear. 

One detail of the printed program for this con- 
vention seems to me worth special note. There are 
two paragraphs, neither very long, which are entitled 
respectively “To Prepare for the Convention” and 
“How to Use the Results of the Convention in the 
Local Church.’”’ That is an idea which Unitarians 
might well copy. 

Far too often, there is no preparation at all for our 
Unitarian conferences on the part of the elected dele- 
gates or the churches which they represent. ‘‘In pre- 
paring for the convention the objective should be an 
intelligent understanding of what the convention is 
seeking to accomplish.”’ Next May it would be an ex- 
cellent thing if all of us should turn our attention first 
to formulating and then to understanding the aims 
we have in view when we assemble for Anniversary 
Week. I don’t mean to imply that we do nothing in 
this direction now. What I would suggest is the de- 
sirability of doing much more. 

And the same thing is true with regard to using 
the results of our national gatherings. Definite plans 
might be drawn up so that each church or society 
would “set a definite time for learning about the 
fruits of the convention” and then make this occasion 
“much more than a formal report by delegates.” 

In this respect, as in many others, I gather the 
impression that the Universalists manage their con- 
ventions extremely well. With almost infinite at- 
tention to matters of routine and detail, there is no 
temptation to lose sight of the forest in the trees. 

But the clearest impression with which I left the 
convention was that of the new power and confidence 
among the leaders of the Universalist church. The 
tide has turned, and is flooding in. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Cummins, the great days lie ahead for our 
brethren of the Universalist denomination. And 
strength is a far better basis for a program of closer 
cooperation than weakness. Every gain for them— 
as for us—is another step in the direction of a wise and 
effective team play. 
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Drama in the War-World | 


Karl M. Chworowsky is minister of the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father in Newburgh, N. Y., and lecturer 
on “The Literature of Social Protest’ in the Rand Educa- 
tional Institute, New York City. 


SOME of our leading theater critics have recently 
been speculating, always interestingly if not wisely, 
about what the theater will do during the second 
world war that is now upon us. One of them says in an 
article on “Stage in Wartime’: “Although no one 
knows what the war will do to the theater, it is easy 
enough to find out what war did to the theater twenty- 
five years ago. It did practically nothing of any 
permanent consequence .. . In fact, nothing real- 
istically true about war appeared on the stage until 
‘What Price Glory?’ was acted in 1924 and ‘Journey’s 
End,’ its British counterpart, appeared here in the 
spring of 1929.’’ And further on the same writer 
says: “Nothing said on the stage can alter the great 
tragedy that is going on every hour on the battlefield. 
Nothing said at this late date can change the circum- 
stances that have produced it. ... Probably the 
theater will revert to its basic function of popular 
amusement.”’ 

The same New York critic quotes from a recent 
London Times review of a revival of ““The Importance 
of Being Earnest” as follows: “Evidently every one 
realized the importance of not being earnest every 
hour of every day of the war; and the realization as- 
suredly did no harm.” 

Another New York drama critic opines that “‘the 
theater does not respond instantaneously to cata- 
clysms. The greatest antiwar plays were not written 
while war was in progress, but afterward.” 


For Them an Anodyne 


Now, if these and similar opinions from authorities 
in the world of drama imply that there seems little 
that the theater can do in these stirring days and that 
therefore it had better ‘‘revert to type’ and confine 
itself to “amusing the public,’”’ may I point out cer- 
tain obvious fallacies in these conclusions: (1) Good 
drama has never confined itself to simply amusing its 
hearers; such ancient, less ancient and modern names 
as Euripides, Aristophanes, Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Ibsen, Shaw, to mention just a few, completely refute 
this baseless assumption. 

The Romans had a phrase for it when they defined 
the purpose of the drama “‘movere, docere, et delec- 
tare,” i. e., “to move, to delight (entertain) and to 
teach,”’ a formula which certainly admits other func- 
tions than simply those of amusement and entertain- 
ment for the state. 

(2) Some important, if not “great” (a very rela- 
tive term, by the way), antiwar plays were written 
while wars were in progress, viz., Euripides’ still so 
modern and stirring tragedy “The Trojan Women,” 
recently revived hereabouts, and Aristophanes’ biting 
comedies on the folly of war, such as “The Acharnians,”’ 
“Peace,” and “Lysistrata.” While Europe was 
hastening towards the abyss of the first world war, 
Shaw towards the close of the last and at the begin- 
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Karl M. Chworowsky 


ning of this century was penning his trenchant sar- 
casms on the arrogance and ballyhoo of militarism in 
“Arms and the Man” and “Press Cuttings,’ and 
during the war he wrote his “‘recruiting” short plays 
“O’Flaherty, V. C.,” and “Augustus Does His Bit” 
together with his powerful “Heartbreak House,” all 
of them not precisely antiwar plays in the narrow sense 
of that literary genre, but certainly every one of them 
bitter dramatic shafts against a war-mad world. 
And incidentally, during the years 1915-1917, Stefan 
Zweig wrote his great peace drama, “Jeremiah,” a 
play that, whatever its particular theater qualities 
may be, certainly falls within the category of “great 
dramatic literature.” 

(3) It is hardly fair to compare the situation today 
with that of twenty-five years ago as regards the 
stage and playwrights. It should be remembered that 
during this quarter century between 1914 and 1939 
national and international peace movements have 
gained tremendously in scope and intensity. Despite 
the fact that the world is again at war in Europe and 
in Asia, it remains true, if paradoxical, that hatred of 
war and desire for peace have never before been so 
general, so articulate, so well organized, albeit that 
the peace movement has not been able to prevent the 
latest Armageddon. Then it must also be realized 
that while twenty-five years ago there was only a 
small number of antiwar plays available to theater 
audiences, this generation has at its disposal an im- 
pressive list of plays that reveal the horror and futility 
of warfare and the fundamental desire of all intelli- 
gent and morally responsible people for peace and 
amity in international relations. This circumstance, 
together with the added fact that since the days of 
Ibsen the theater has become “socially aware and 
vital”” as never before, should argue eloquently for a 
revival these days of good antiwar plays as well as for 
the writing of new plays of this genre while antiwar 
emotions are still burning high. This does not mean 
that the writer suggests that all theaters shroud their 
stages in the weeds of mourning or assume to be 
only pedants and propagandists, it does mean that by 
the logic of time and circumstance this is precisely 
the occasion for more and better antiwar plays. 


Some Recommendations 


That even our astute theater managers are willing 
to test the reaction of their audiences with the trial- 
balloon of a serious war play in days of international 
tension was shown by the recent revival of ‘“Journey’s 
End” on Broadway, and it is interesting, if not pro- 
phetic, that this performance should have shared the 
fate of the revival of Stefan Zweig’s “Jeremiah” a year 
ago or that of the rather mediocre war play by Karel 
Capek, ‘“The Mother,” last spring. However, if the 
friends of vital and meaningful theater are looking for 
plays that are worthy examples of what “‘moving and 
teaching,” as well as “entertaining,’’ antiwar plays 
should be, the following list may be of interest to them 
both as theatergoers and as lovers of the “armchair” 
drama. 


_ appeal to man’s sense of justice and peace. 
| play has never scored much of a “hit” on the stage, 
| this may be due in part to its somewhat cumbersome 
_ length and in part to its particular technique, which is 
_ that of making the ancient prophet of Judah, Jere- 
| miah, the spokesman for modern pacifism. Mr. Zweig 
_ is even less successful in this respect, it seems to me, 


Aside from the Greek plays and the lighter works 


_ of Shaw mentioned before, plays that attack the mili- 
. tary spirit and the war-mind, and with no more than 

a passing mention of Herman Hagedorn’s one-act 
play, “Makers of Madness,’”’ which appeared here in 
_ November, 1914, it may be said that the really modern 
| antiwar play is only about fifteen years old. 


I am not assuming to exempt from my classifica- 


| tion as “really modern antiwar plays” the already 
| mentioned drama of pacifism by Stefan Zweig, “Jere- 
| miah.” 


It is, so I humbly submit, the only “great” 
antiwar play that was born from the very travail and 
horror of the world-war years of the second decade of 


_ our century, and it is interesting to note that not until 
almost ten years later did the first “realistic” anti- 
| war play, the American ‘What Price Glory?” appear. 
_ “Jeremiah” is the earnest attempt by one of Europe’s 


most capable writers to present in dramatic form his 
If this 


than his distinguished French contemporary, Eugene 
Brieux, who in “‘False Gods’”’ attempts to indict the 
tyranny of organized religion with dialogue and ac- 
tion that take us back to the eighteenth dynasty of 


Egypt. 


“What Price Glory?” 


Among the antiwar plays of Europe and America 
that lead off the great theatrical parade that demon- 
strates against war, obviously the most realistic, or 
shall I say “naturalistic,” are Maxwell Anderson’s 
and Laurence Stallings’ ““What Price Glory?” R. V. 
Sherriff’s “Journey’s End,’ W. 8S. Maugham’s “For 
Services Rendered,” and Sidney Howard’s “Paths of 
Glory,” a stage adaptation of Humphrey Cobb’s 
famous war novel. As to the first of these, the pro- 
ducer’s words at the premiére of the play are inter- 
esting: “‘ ‘What Price Glory?’ is a play of war as it is, 
not as it has been presented theatrically for thousands 
of years. . . . In a theater where war has been lied 
about, romantically, effectively, and in a city where 
the war play has usually meant sugary dissimulation, 
‘What Price Glory?’ may seem bold, but that the 
play is true and effective, no one can doubt.” And 
concerning the Sherriff play. a recent reviewer has 
very honestly written: “It is a moving play because 
it reminds us that wars are fought by ordinary men 
and boys and not by grim automatons in helmets, as 
histories and bulletins impersonally imply.” These 
two plays take us directly into the trenches, showing 
us the effect a soldier’s life has on the souls and charac- 
ters of both the professionals and nonprofessionals in 
uniform. The Howard play brings us flush up against 
the logic of the military mind, to which the lives of 
men are only pawns in the great game of military 
strategy, while “objective’’ and subordination are the 
“sine qua non” of victory. Maugham’s drama is a 
brutally frank exposé of what war does to those that 
survive, to its cripples and misfits, to its disillusioned 
young and old. 


Under the very general caption of “problem 
plays” I would list those antiwar stage pieces that 
frankly inquire into the cause of and cure for war. 
“Peace on Earth” by Sklar and Maltz, so successfully 
produced by the New York Theater Union in 1933, 
gives us a picture of the complex pattern of economic, 
political, and social maladjustments that make pos- 
sible, if not inevitable, modern wars, and it candidly 
refers the “‘solution” of the problem to the “‘people’’ 
in a closing scene that is dynamic and hopefully pro- 
phetic. “If This Be Treason,’ by John Haynes 
Holmes and Reginald Lawrence, is both excellent 
theater and powerful antiwar drama from the literary 
point of view. Its approach to the question “How can 
we prevent war?” is unique in the genre of antiwar 
playwriting and entirely convincing as to action and 
dialogue. This play should be revived these days 
when every attempt at settling international issues by 
conference and mediation rather than by resort to 
arms is under suspicion as ‘‘Munichism.” 

Paul Green’s tragic-comic “Johnny Johnson”’ is 
an appeal to the common sense of the “common 
people,’”’ not so much to prevent war as to “‘liquidate”’ 
war once it has started. The hero of-the play, a 
simple American stonecutter, goes to war under the 
intoxication of President Wilson’s idealistic phrases 
only to find that his simple faith that only good will 
towards friend and foe alike can solve the hatreds of 
rival nationalisms is laughed to scorn by those who 
profit by war. No wonder that Johnny finally opines 
that “‘they’ve got things bassackwards”’; an illumi- 
nating comment on a war-torn world, to say the 
least. 

That also the lighter forms of comedy, farce, 
fantasy, and even melodrama can effectively attack 
the war spirit and war institution is proven by several 
highly effective plays of this genre. The late Ernest 
Toller wrote his ““No More Peace” for the Federal 
Theater as an entertaining, amusing, but also deeply 
trenchant mixture of tragedy and farce, realism and 
musical comedy. Parts of the dialogue between Na- 
poleon and St. Francis in heaven, and the wisecracks 
of Socrates upon the foibles of our modern war-world, 
belong to the wittiest and most telling lines Toller has 
written. 

There is gruesome prophecy in Sidney Howard’s 
“The Ghost of Yankee Doodle,’ which projects us 
into the next (or “‘present’’?) world war. It is a play 
which for all its indefinite meanderings and veiled al- 
lusions has terrific significance at a time when our 
political leaders are frankly debating not “‘whether’’ 
but ‘‘when” we shall enter the struggle now going on. 

Irwin Shaw rendered a magnificent service to the 
antiwar cause when he wrote his fantastic play “Bury 
the Dead,” and I wonder whether this play is not soon 
due for a revival both on the score of its stage effective- 
ness as well as its peace propaganda. Its story of a 
group of dead soldiers refusing to be buried and 
finally, against the commands of their superiors and 
the pleas of their own people, marching forth from 
their trench-graves to tell their generation aboutjwar 
should still have the power to raise “‘goose-pimples”’ 
and to thrill with a vital message. 

To me the greatest of all antiwar plays of the 
extravaganza or melodrama type, if not the greatest 
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of all plays of this class written so far, is Hans Chlum- 
berg’s “Miracle at Verdun,’ first introduced to 
American audiences by the New York Theater Guild 
in 1981, less than a year after the tragic death of the 
author just before the play’s premiére in Leipzig. 
Here you find fantasy and colorful extravaganza at 
their best, in profoundly moving stage-form, with 
dialogue and action rising to the height of great drama 
in the service of a mighty theme. As I am writing, 
I have the original German version (thirteen scenes) 
before me and read in the stage-directions for the first 
scene these words, “August 1989—twenty-five years 
after the outbreak of the World War.’ What an un- 
canny sense of prophecy this young Viennese ex-sol- 
dier, social-democrat, and writer of several very 
successful plays, must have possessed, and how timely 
the theme of this play which is simply ‘‘the futility 
and utter folly of war.’”’ Nowhere is this note struck 
more poignantly and convincingly than in these words 
of the German soldier who has returned from the 
grave to his home only to find things worse than they 
were before the war. He is speaking to his mother 
who has been reduced to poverty and misery in 
Germany’s postwar period of deflation: ““They are as 
divided and disunited as before. . . Hatred is as 
powerful as ever. . . . Goodness is farther off than 


ever before. . . . Mother! The world today is just 
as it was. . . Did we die in vain, Mother? In vain? 
Ite VAI ent a 


The play is based on the assumption that twenty- 
one years after the Armistice of 1918 and in answer to 
the world’s prayer for ‘‘the blessed resurrection of our 
dead” the Almighty causes the thirteen million dead 


Tom Smith of Illinois 


The writer is a contributor to the philosophical 
journals, an authority on mysticism, and the author of 
“The Life and Writings of Isaac Penington.” The subject 
of her paper still holds his chair in philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago while he represents Illinois as Con- 
gressman-at-Large. In a democracy we cannot accept 
Plato’s idea that philosophers be made kings. But, judging 
from Mr. Smith’s political activities, to use philosophers 
as our elected representatives is an even better idea than 
Plato’s. 


“T am only an ignorant man and a politician.” 
Hon. T. V. Smith. 


“THIS IS YOUR OLD FAMILIAR VOICE, Tom 
Smith of Texas and Chicago in 1936, now plain Tom 
Smith of Illinois and Chicago, a man who will be your 
next Congressman-at-Large, wind and weather favor- 
ing.”” Spoken on the eve of the last congressional 
elections over a national network the words were 
prophetic: the political wind was favorable, and Tom 
Smith (Chicago University’s Professor T. V. Smith) 
won his seat in Congress with one hundred thousand 
ballots to spare. For the past several years, and while 
teaching his philosophy classes in President Hutchins’ 
school, Mr. Smith has served as state senator from the 
fifth district of Illinois. His popularity as a liberal 
in politics (which has gone hand in hand with that of 
an exhilarating speaker) has helped sell his books, the 
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‘himself to the Midwest. 


soldiers of the World War to rise and to return to their 
homes. But alas! the resurrected soldiers, whose 
return to life and home was but a few hours ago the > 
heartrending petition of all the priests and the pious, 
find that they are not wanted in a postwar world in 
which NOTHING has really been changed, in which 
the old rivalries of tribe and clan, the ancient super- 
stitions and prejudices and hatreds are still as strong © 
as ever, in which the same forces of power and injustice — 
are driving men on into a new holocaust of blood and 
destruction. At the close, the “blessed dead,’’ damned 
by family and friend as “job-robbers and un-wanted | 
bread-eaters,’” excommunicated and cursed by or- 
ganized religion, return, disillusioned and despairing, — 
to their graves. Here are lines steeped in horror and 
prophecies that bring chills of evil foreboding to a 
generation that stands, twenty-five years after the 
catastrophe of 1914, damned before the judgment seat 
of history. 

It is interesting to speculate what will be done 
with these and other plays on this theme, plays like 
Sherwood’s “‘Idiot’s Delight”’ or Nichol’s and Browne’s 
“Wings Over Europe,” in the months and years to 
come. Surely every one who believes that the theater 
can ill afford to surrender its high heritage of social 
criticism and crusading courage will want to do his 
share in helping make available either to theater 
audiences or to the reading public the strong and 
courageous dramas so briefly sketched here. Surely 
the antiwar drama has become during the past fifteen 
years a loyal comrade-in-arms against the terror and 
devastation of modern war, an ally all lovers of peace 
and justice will eagerly welcome. 


M. Whitcomb Hess 


best of which is his optimistic “‘Promise of American 
Politics,’ and insure readers for his articles in pro- 
fessional journals. As an original member of the 
University of Chicago Round Table, a lecturer-in- 
demand for conventions of various organizations and 
college convocations, Mr. Smith has pretty well sold 
To his audiences he com- 
bines a potent blend of earthy naturalness and realism 
—his by right of his farmer-blacksmith father—with a 
Son-of-Apollo approach. His self-conscious ignorance 
represents the wisdom of Socrates. 

While yet a plain clothes philosopher Mr. Smith 
preached the doctrine of applied thinking. Regarding 
social and political progress he stated that “lovers of 
men who are also fecund of ideas are here our hope.” 
His congressional as well as his academic colleagues 
find that their imaginations need to work overtime to 
keep up with this forty-nine-years-old knight-errant 
who declared himself ready even in prepolitical days 
to ride and strike in favor of free thought and free 
speech. ‘They told me I couldn’t go on the radio and 
talk the best sense I know,’ he said; but “mailbag 
days following broadcast nights’’ proved he was right 
in advising those pessimist counselors to tell their 
timidities to the winds. Although the Gallup poll 
gave Senator Taft the popularity vote in the famous 
Smith-Taft radio debates last spring it is safe to say 


that more radios through the Midwest were tuned in 
to “The Foundations of Democracy” series than if 
Mr. Taft had argued with any other spokesman for 
democracy in Congress. And if Mr. Smith did not 
come out ahead, his loyal friends believe that Mr. Taft 
won a pyrrhic victory. Long before Mr. Gallup made 
his survey it was plain to the intelligent listener what 
had occurred: at the very beginning the junior senator 
from Ohio pitched the tone of the argument to a 
pettifogging plane—an old lawyer trick, the Smith 
fans declared. What price the Taft victory if it left 
his own constituency cold? It was an Ohioan who 
wrote the following doggerel after an innuendo made 
by the corporation lawyer against the Illinois con- 
gressman (“What Mr. Smith says may be philosophy,” 
Mr. Taft had announced in effect, “but it is not law 
(or polities?)’’): 


“Said Robert Taft to T. V. Smith: 
‘Some philosophers are daft.’ 
‘But none’s a corporation-myth,’ 
Said T. V. Smith to Robert Taft.” 


For Mr. Smith is a pragmatist who believes that - 


philosophy is politics. Seven years ago on December 9 
at a tercentenary commemoration of Spinoza in 
Chicago, in the midst of what seemed to Mr. Smith 
almost a canonization of the seventeenth-century 
mystic, his voice was raised in pity for the man’s so- 
cially starved life. Only a sense of humor, he told the 
solemn Spinoza celebrants, could have saved their 
master from the curse of his intellectuality that always 
substitutes thought for action. ‘““Those who, like 
Spinoza,’”’ he warned them, “‘flee men for ideas are not 
likely to use their ideas, however brilliant they may 
be, for the discouragingly modest task of elaborating 
better forms of co-operation in political and social 
life.’ On that occasion the incipient politician 
preached the gospel of what he called ‘‘concrete in- 
ventiveness in the social field,’’ opposing specialists in 
social relations to those in logic. That there is a limit 
where clarity of ideas yields diminishing social re- 
turns, the speaker declared demonstrable ‘“‘by a visit 
to any insane asylum,” and suggested as the best in- 
surance of Spinozoistic intellectuals or other unco 
logical persons against going to such institutions to 
live that they go there occasionally to visit. 

The Chicago Foundation for Literature gave Mr. 
Smith the 1936 award for excellence in prose style. 
And he talks as well as he writes: “Persuasion sits 
upon his lips, such is his charm,” as they used to say 
of Pericles. If some of his more serious-minded col- 
leagues felt that in selling Tom Smith he sold philos- 
ophy down the Potomac none has said so. In philos- 
ophy, to be sure, as in democracy, are to be found many 
strange bedfellows. But the classic tradition of philos- 
ophy as the life of contemplation, and contemplation 
“the best and most godlike’’ of man’s activities is, as 
his talk on Spinoza shows, definitely repudiated by 
the philosopher from Texas. In fact the contemplative 
way of life was described by him as a state of mental 
starvation where mind is forced to eat mind. How- 
ever vicious a cleavage between thoughts and things 
this may seem to the followers of Plato and the Great 
Tradition, Mr. Smith somehow has kept himself in the 
good graces of all schools of thought. Whenever he has 


turned his back on the classics, in fact, he has looked 
around over his shoulder with such an engaging com- 
radely grin that even the most rabid of the old school 
are ready, if not to follow him, to forgive and forget. 
And this, in philosophy, is a major accomplishment. 
In “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’’ Moliére presents 
philosophical tolerance in action—the action of swing- 
ing fists; but Mr. Smith has proved himself able to 
live and let live in the world of ideas. 

When the International Congress of Philosophers 
met in Prague in 1934 Mr. Smith rose to make his talk 
on “Norm and Fact in Social Science’’ at the end of a 
weary session. (So lightened did the atmosphere im- 
mediately grow that a reporter for the staid Journal 
of Philosophy made a note of that lifting of weariness 
and heaviness from the entire assembly.) He saw 
Czechoslovakia as an oasis of freedom in which philo- 
sophical congresses could still meet and discuss con- 
troversial questions not only with impunity but sparkle 
and good fellowship. At this Congress as always else- 
where he took his whole audience into the warmth of 
his confidence, accenting an ingenuous friendliness 
with unconventional, dynamic idioms. Wordiness 
and opacity in philosophical matters are not for him. 
The “deadly dull’ is a synonym for the ‘‘prolixly im- 
portant,” in the opinion of the Texan who likes to get 
at meanings back of the words, and dislikes ideas 
half-concealed by verbiage. The delegates to Prague 
five years ago heard him voice his belief in the demo- 
cratic way of life in forthright clean-cut phraseology: 

“The art of life in a free society will—so runs the 
faith—transcend, unify, and give normative direction 
to all specialized preoccupations, if they are but left 
free to scrutinize and to communicate. . . Freedom 
stimulates curiosity, and the free criticism of any by 
all cauterizes pretense. . . The humblest American 
laborer may still reject the most pompous politician 
or criticize to his heart’s content the most popular 
President. There is an ethics to all this, but it is an 
ethics of the air, as it were. All may breathe it alike; 
but none may monopolize it, not even the highest or 
the wisest may so presume.” 

On going to Washington in 1939 Mr. Smith sent 
his followers—who are by no means confined to I[lli- 
nois—reprints of his election address which he desig- 
nated ‘‘the terms of the contract.’’ No one by any 
stretch of usage could call his language here ‘‘prolixly 
important.’”’ His own twin rules of action are stated 
as follows: 

1. To be a sap as seldom as possible. 

2. To lie as little as possible. 

As a philosopher he has discovered that “lying leaves 
a dark brown taste in the mouth”; and as a politician 
he observes that people in general are seldom fooled. 
Most old persons, in fact, “can scent a lie before they 
hear it.’’ His first principle is actually the other side 
of the second. He was not so sure it would be easy not 
to be a sap in Washington: “There are some clever 
guys around Washington, highly paid to be clever 
and not to let you know what you’re doing until you’ve 
done it.’”’ Moreover, an incident in the Illinois Senate 
suggested the lengths to which self-interest will go. 
On one day he received a thousand telegrams urging 
his support for a bill. In thumbing through them he 
saw with surprise that the telegrams grouped them- 
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selves into four wordings; by some investigating, Mr. 
Smith found they were sent by a single person, to 
whom he sent a postcard of acknowledgment saying, 
“T’m afraid I’m in disagreement with you.” 

Mr. Smith defines democracy as “the faith that 
deeper than all their differences there is a common 
touch of nature that makes all men kin.”’ If he can at 
times hear clearly sounding his country’s call, “a 
call more exacting than the clamor of criticism and 
more intoxicating than sweet voices of praise,’’ he 
can remember at the same time that “there are com- 
munal operations in which no citizen can be denied 
competence by any.” For the philosopher-congress- 
man prefers to represent rather than rule other men 
for whom he believes tolerance the way to truth and 
truth the way to welfare; and though the truth of 
democracy appears just in “the consensus of the 
competent”? the representative from Illinois asks 
nothing beyond this: to be looked on as “plain Tom 
Smith,’ no better and no worse than his neighbors. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
The Bully 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


SEPTIMUS was six years old. From the time he was 
a very small baby, he had learned somehow to get his 
own way. Indeed, Septimus, I am sorry to say, was 
a powerful little bully at one year old. If he couldn’t 
get his way, he howled the house down. Everybody 
was sure he’d have a fit. So rather than have the 
baby scream his head off people gave him what he 
wanted. This was a very bad plan; but to control 
Septimus was easier said than done. Everybody said: 
“Well, he’ll learn when he is older.” 

But Septimus didn’t. He found ways, when he 
was too old to scream, of doing something else— 
working himself into a tearing rage. So he still got his 
own way. By and by everybody was scared of Sep- 
timus having one of his rages. So he got his own way 
with that; and everybody said: ‘“‘When he’s just a bit 
older, he’ll learn.” 

Soon Septimus began to think he was quite 
clever—as, indeed, he was. When everything was 
going well, Septimus was charming and smooth as 
butter. When everything wasn’t going well, he had a 
rage, and that worked very well. 

At six years Septimus was a terror and a complete 
bully. He bullied—in his own way—Father and 
Mother and Grandmother. 

Now on the place where Septimus lived there 
was Nebby, a donkey. A mild, patient beast. Early 
in his young life Septimus rode Nebby round and 
round and round. He prodded and teased and poked; 
and patient Nebby plodded and padded around— 
always obeying Septimus. 

And, upon a time, when Septimus was six, he 
clambered on Nebby and urged him into a trot. It 
was a very hot day. Nebby wished to go on a wood 
path, where it was cool. Septimus dragged his bridle 
rein. Poor Nebby’s mouth, tough as it was, grew 
sore. He became obstinate. He stopped and waved 
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his ears. All at once Septimus flew into one of his 
rages. He kicked, he beat at Nebby. 

And then suddenly Nebby leapt ahead, ducked 
his head, and over shot Septimus and down he came 
good and hard—bang on the stones. Off pranced 
Nebby into the wood, and the air was rent with the 
yells of Septimus. Oh, how he yelled! 

Everybody came rushing to Septimus. 
threw me off! I’m hurt! 
yelled. 

Father picked him up. But nothing was broken; 
only bruised. 

“‘Whatever happened?” said Father. 

“‘He threw me off!’’ howled Septimus. 

“But what were you doing?” asked Father. 

“Making him go where I wanted,’’ shouted Sep- 
timus, angry with pain and misery. 

“Ah!” said Father. ‘Well, you know, you can’t 
bully even a donkey forever. It was bound to end 
some time.” 

Septimus was interested. He forgot to roar for a 
moment. ‘‘Why was it bound to end?” he asked. 

“Well, it always does,” said Father, kindly. 

And Septimus was never quite so bad after that. 
But never again could he get near Nebby. 

Asad story; but Ilikeit. It comforts me to know 
that the bully always loses at long last—even al- 
though it is very, very long. 


“‘Nebby 
My legs are broken!” he 


Hymn 
John Haynes Holmes 


Composed for the opening service of the Community 
Church.of New York. (Sung to tune of America.) 


God save the people’s cause, 
Justice and equal laws, 
Freedom and right. 
Save us from tyranny, 
Fear, hate, and slavery, 
From war’s iniquity, 
In this black night. 


God of the peoples all, 

Hear Thou our desp’rate call 
From shore to shore. 

Sustain the true and brave, 

The weak and helpless save, 

Bring in the peace we crave, 
For evermore. 


O Thou who reign’st above, 

Lord of all Truth and Love, 
Our spirits’ Home, 

Forgive the sin we bear, 

Purge us of dark despair, 

Confirm the faith we dare— 
Thy Kingdom come! 


The Land and Man 


Next to religion, land is probably the greatest stabilizing 
influence the world has ever known. A man’s own vine and fig 
tree will do more to keep him on the straight and narrow path 
than anything short of the fear of God Himself.—G. H. Aull. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


In Re Wieman 
_ and Swanson 


| To the Editor: 

| Most of your readers, I feel sure, have 
| too many practical anxieties just now to be 
| much interested even in friendly theologi- 
| cal discussion. But I would like to add a 
| few words, if I may, to the recent article 
|) by Professor Wieman. 

| He thinks my former student, Rev. 
| Harvey Swanson, does not correctly in- 
_ terpret him and he must be the best judge 
\ of that. But I cannot feel that his state- 
ment of his own position in this article is 
very illuminating. 

He says that there is “an actual, operat- 
| Ing, man-creating, man-transforming power 
working in our midst,’”’ and that it is “the 
| rightful object of our supremely controlling 
_ devotion.” Only a materialist who thinks 
| that the physical sciences have the last 
| word to say about the universe could dis- 
| pute this statement. I for one have never 
) doubted that there is such a power nor 
| Mr. Swanson either. But Professor Wie- 
| man’s language about this power seems to 
me very inadequate. He describes the 
power he thinks we ought to worship as 
| “growth of connections of value” and “the 
process of creative maturation.”” These 
are biological terms and surely far from 
| impressive in this context. Growth and 
maturation are functions of the organism 
but they are not the organism. Function 
and structure go together both in reality 
| and in our thought and I find nothing in 
Professor Wieman’s language to indicate 
| that his “man-creating power” is real in 
| the sense of having structure and being 
| substantial. I much prefer Smuts’ Holistic 
| Principle or Morgan’s Nisus or Hobhouse’s 
Organizing Activity or Bergson’s Elan 
Vital. All practical religious significance 
) in the idea of God seems to me to evaporate 
when God is described entirely in functional 
| terms. 

I find Professor Wieman’s language 
about ideals extremely confusing. He con- 
trasts them with the real and illustrates 
their meaning by what he calls the ideals of 
Hitler and Stalin. But surely there is a 
vast difference between an ideal and a wild 
mad egotistic phantasy like that of Hitler 
or Stalin. I find no such contrast between 
the real and the ideal as Professor Wieman 
finds. To me the ideal is just the real at a 
‘ further stage of its evolution. An idealist 
is not necessarily a Utopian or a wish- 
thinker, but simply the man of vision who 
follows the trends of the past (in his imag- 
ination) to their fulfillment in a future that 
he considers both possible and desirable. 
Hence the idealist is not satisfied to describe 
“the man-making and man-transforming 
power” in such merely biological terms as 
Professor Wieman uses. He prefers to 
deseribe this cosmic power in moral and 


spiritual terms such as spirit, justice and 
love, i. e., he ascribes to his God the high- 
est human qualities which the idealizing 
imagination of man has thus far created. 
To do anything less than this is to make the 
idea of God, to those who cherish and use 
it, of very little living value. 

Along the same line I find the language of 
Professor Wieman’s last paragraph very 
confusing and even disheartening. He 
says: “I insist with all my heart that maxi- 
mum religious devotion does not require 
to be buttressed by the belief that good is 
stronger than evil or that good will win in 
the end.” Is Professor Wieman’s “actual, 
operating, man-creating, man-transform- 
ing power working in our midst’’ for a good 
that is out of relation to the context of our 
human life? Is he thinking of the good, 
in neo-Calvinistic terms as some Tran- 
scendent Other away beyond the actual 
world of our experience and therefore as 
something that could survive even though 
all our human moral and spiritual values 
were crushed by the forces of evil? If there 
is such a Transcendent Good, we cannot 
apprehend it or labor for it in this life. 
The only good that has vital meaning for 
us is that growing complex of concrete 
moral and spiritual values for which the 
higher spirits of the race have fought and 
bled and died and the only God who can 
have significance for our living experience 
is one who supports us in the struggle for 
these values and therefore is our psycho- 
logical guarantee that, since he is with us 
in our struggle, the good can progressively 
triumph over the evil in this vale of sor- 
row and tears and violence and brutality. 

Robert J. Hutcheon. 

Kingston, Ont., Canada. 


Through a 
Glass Darkly 


To the Editor: 

It is indeed stimulating to have such a 
spirited reply from Professor Wieman. It 
is kind of him to take the time to answer 
our criticisms in the review made of his 
book. 

I see no need to write a further reply to 
the reply of Dr. Wieman. If I have misun- 
derstood him, then surely I have done so 
after quite a few years of careful study of 
his writings and lectures; and surely we 
have neither the time nor space in our 
journal to go exhaustively into the many 
points of confusion. Indeed, I find none 
of the confusions satisfactorily cleared 
away by my beloved teacher’s reply—save 
to convince me that these confusions of 
thought, so obvious to me after careful 
study, are not at all obvious to him! 
Well, it is hopeless, then. Either I do not 
understand him, or he does not understand 
himself. Perhaps someone else may see fit 
to clarify what seems so murky to me. 


With many thanks to you for the priv- 
ilege of reviewing the book. 
Harvey Swanson. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Don’t Decide Before 
the Evidence Is In 


To the Editor: 

Being right about one thing has not 
saved Dr. Dexter from being terribly mis- 
taken about several others! 

It is true that it is not “right to enun- 
ciate ideals and then to withdraw ab- 
solutely from the side of those who are 
sacrificing their lives and their property 
that these ideals may prevail.” 

But it is open to grave doubt that the 
European imbroglio fulfills either premise. 
It is a gross submission to propaganda to 
make ourselves believe that we are any- 
where near well enough informed at present 
to go about dividing sheep from goats and 
angels from devils. We don’t even as yet 
know which nations are allies and which 
enemies. (What secret treaty between 
England and Russia this time made Russia 
spring to arms to “stop Hitler” and now 
causes England to exempt Russia’s paw 
full from the Poland which must be re- 
stored?) 

How can we be sure of the issues in- 
volved, no matter what our President 
might want to lead us to think he believes, 
when the governments involved have not 
yet formulated them satisfactorily to their 
own peoples? 

Let’s not be such geese again—as to 
divide these issues into simple black and 
white and enunciate the “dictates of con- 
science’ into any clear-cut ‘‘choice.” 

Julia N. Budlong. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


Courageous — 
But Wrong 


To the Editor: 

No doubt you will be deluged with let- 
ters anent Dr. Dexter’s opinion on ‘“‘Neu- 
trality.” 

Dr. Dexter has used the right of every 
American citizen to a free press. He is 
to be congratulated upon having the 
courage of his convictions. But here, he 
and I part. 

This is not a plea for pacifism, al- 
though convinced pacifists have their 
rights, too. What Dr. Dexter seems to 
miss is the probability of America being 
treated as she was at Versailles. Clemen- 
ceau was determined upon revenge for 
Germany’s treatment of France in 1870. 
Lloyd George was a very willing person to 
aid and abet. The result was a desperate 
Germany which could receive the world’s 
most conscienceless tyrant—Hitler, for 
whom I have nothing but contempt. What 
reason have we to believe that the situation 
has changed? Chamberlain appears to be 
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more of a gentleman than Lloyd George 
but he is an imperialist. It needs to be re- 
membered that there are two Englands— 
one of the homeland of shopkeepers, stu- 
dents and culture, the other of brigandry 
in India and Africa. Which England would 
treat with a defeated Germany? 

Nor should such view be interpreted as 
help for Germany. Actually, the people 
in that benighted land are proving to be a 
bit spineless. They should have produced 
a better leader. As between Hitlerism 
and British imperialism, most of us would 
choose the latter. But are we necessarily 
confined to such a choice? This is not to 
suggest that we Americans are so good. 
We are simply more highly favored by 
material resources. 

There will be no peace in the world until 
we have internationalized natural re- 
sources. America’s great contribution to 
Europe’s disease would lie, not in arma- 
ments, men, or money, but in offering to 
make available the “‘gifts of God” on terms 
of reciprocity. 

Since England’s vacillating with Ger- 
many in the steal of Czechoslovakia, etc., 
her winking through the years at Ger- 
many’s rearming, it does not now seem that 
we have obligations to rescue her from her 
own folly. Another advantage in our stay- 
ing out of this war is that when it is over 
there will be no American boasting of 
what we did to win it. 

Ernest Caldecott. 

First Unitarian Church, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


(And yet one other advantage: No 
junior American Legion!—Kd.) 


Doubts Dexter, 
Strafes Streit 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Dexter’s ‘‘“Moral Doubts Concern- 
ing Neutrality” is a pointed article, but 
the point lies in its reverse English, if I 
may use an apt sporting term. 

On two occasions, seven years ago, I 
heard one Adolf Hitler use, in speeches, 
practically the exact words Dr. Dexter 
uses to justify his unneutrality to Uni- 
tarians. Says Dr. Dexter, “‘But settle- 
ment (of the present mess in Europe) can 
come only after force and might have 
defeated that leadership which will yield to 
no other argument.”’ I have twice heard 
Hitler say that only force and might would 
convince the leaders of the ‘thave’” na- 
tions to divide up their spoils: no other 
argument would work. 

Therefore Mr. Hitler used force. There- 
fore England uses force to answer Mr. 
Hitler’s force. And thus effectively is the 
scene set for further uses in distant years 
of force and of moral arguments like those 
of Dr. Dexter. Perhaps Dr. Dexter 
thinks that the English will be noble 
enough, after their force has won, to settle 
things justly. Few Germans think that; and 
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few realistic Americans think that. The 
very nature of the economic and political 
set-up of an empire like the British will 
demand it. 

Someone in the denomination should be 
permitted to analyze each item of Dr. 
Dexter’s argument, since he at last dis- 
claims the power to speak for Unitarians: 
but being one of those outside the pale of 
the innocents who believe that the re- 
puted democracies of Europe are fighting 
a noble war for high ideals, I merely wish 
to ask how Dr. Dexter can reconcile his 
moral fervor for a decent settlement of 
European problems with his approval of 
such an insidiously immoral book as 
Streit’s “Union Now’’—which better de- 
serves another title: “The Status Quo Now 
by Lord Streit.”” It is a book which looks 
to no fundamental change from things as 
they are; it seeks merely to throw up a 
smokescreen to blind the minds of non- 
realists who are fond of giving sentimental 
lip-service to Justice, Liberty, Fraternity, 
et cetera. 

What our church needs is more minds 
like that of Vilma Szantho Harrington, 
who understands that there is a lot of dis- 
ingenuous bally-hoo in the sad ululations 
about aggression in Europe. Let Uni- 
tarians read her letter, two pages back of 
Dr. Dexter’s moral treatise a la Preachers 
Present Arms, and meditate. 

Yours still for more conscientious ob- 
jectors, 

Robert S. Hoagland. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Psychoanalysis 
for Ministers 


To the Editor: 

At the Greenwich Conference on Chris- 
tianity and Mental Hygiene in August, 
1938, I had the pleasure of meeting some 
joyous reborn men who were in the min- 
istry with the background of having been 
psychoanalyzed. They agreed that psy- 
choanalysis destroys no real values though 
it does dissolve sham values. Those men 
had insight into their own lives and mo- 
tives and likewise had profound sympa- 
thetic insight into the lives and needs of 
their parishioners. Their message had a 
new orientation and vigor. Since that 
time I have wondered when Unitarian 
ministers would begin to realize their need 
for the newer profound insights into life 
that Freud has given the world. There- 
fore I rejoiced when I read your editorial 
on Freud in The Christian Register, Oc- 
tober 5. No less authority than Dr. Isador 
H. Coriat of the Boston Psychoanalytic 
Institute commented, after having read 
the editorial, that its author not only had 
read Freud’s original works, but also un- 
derstood them and had done some creative 
thinking in addition. 

It is a pleasure to discover that a person 
so well qualified is the editor of the Uni- 
tarian Association’s official publication. 


Your statement, ‘“‘The simple truth is 
that just as after Darwin biology had to 
be rewritten, so after Freud all the mental 
sciences, including theology, will have 
to be rewritten,’’ is one of the most chal- 
lenging statements I have ever seen in a 
religious publication. I hope your edi- 
torial represents an indication that the 
American Unitarian Association will soon 
realize the desirability of adding to its 
national organization a psychiatrist of the 
first order who can assist in the remolding 
of both men and theology to the needs of 
our modern age. 
Paul H. Wilcox, M. D. 
Waltham, Mass. 


The Simple Gospel, 
Pure and Undefiled 


To the Editor: 

A prominent pastor in our city who 
conducts a Sunday evening question box 
recently announced that he would answer 
all questions except those dealing with 
economics. Another minister told his 
audience war would not be mentioned in 
his pulpit. Well—I wonder. “Stick to 
the good old gospel’ says the big business 
man. Don’t mix religion and _ politics, 
religion and economics, religion and edu- 
cation, religion and science, religion and 
war, don’t mix, don’t mix, say indus- 
trialists, politicians, educators, scientists, 
and to cap the climax we are repeatedly 
and heatedly reminded by religious leaders 
that the mission of the church is a spiritual 
mission, its one business is saving souls, re- 
generating individuals. 

It seems almost unanimous, does it not? 
Surprisingly, distressingly so. Of course 
we well know what big business means 
when it warns us to stick to the gospel. It 
means stick to your creeds and ceremonies, 
stick to your prayers and anthems and 
almsgiving, your innocuous mystic medi- 
tations, never mind the money changers, 
don’t meddle with such mundane matters 
as war and economics. 

This advice of our worldly-wise men is 
not surprising in the least but is it not 
amazing, one of the tragedies of our day, 
that Christian churches and people can fall 
for it and allow themselves to be duped 
into believing that the spiritual and ma- 
terial, the sacred and secular, creeds and 
deeds, religion and business, politics, or 
any of the activities and affairs of life can 
ever be separated, divorced without failure 
and calamity to both. 

Why do we live in a war-torn world to- 
day? Why has every great nation placed 
its faith in bombs and battleships? Why 
have the economic systems of the world run 
amuck? Why did the great war to end all 
war multiply wars, breed dictators and | 
crush democracies? Why poverty in the 
midst of plenty? Is it not because the 
Christian peoples and nations of the earth 
did not mix religion, real religion, the re- 
ligion of Jesus, the Prince of Peace, the re- 


ligion of the Sermon on the Mount, with 
‘their economics, their business, their 
politics, their statesmanship? “Ye are the 
light of the world, the salt of the earth.” 
I wonder. 
Arthur D. Weage. 
_ Seattle, Wash. 


Fiddle D. D- 


‘To the Editor: 

| Until I read the item on the last page 
of The Register of this week I had thought 
‘that I was unique in my conferred degree 
of D. D. The degree of D. D. was con- 
ferred on me in the middle ’90s by the 
late Dr. Edward Everett Hale. I played 
‘a violin solo in the Second Church in 
‘Boston at a Sunday School Union Meeting 
‘and at its close Dr. Hale laid his hand on 
‘my shoulder and in a long Latin sentence 
‘conferred upon me the D. D.—Fiddle 
‘D. D.—under the promise that ever after 
iI would give of my talent freely. The 
‘innumerable violin solos I have since in- 


_ flicted upon a long suffering public have 


been given freely. My pay lay in the 


_ degree signed by this venerable man (now 


I regret lost in memory) but Iam aD. D. 


though Harvard or Tufts have never seen 


_ fit to bestow one upon me. 
4 E. J. Prescott. 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 


_Muder Goes to 
Morrisville, Vt. 


Rey. Milton E. Muder, who has just 

closed an eight-year pastorate in Ridge- 
wood, N. J., has accepted a call to the 
First Universalist Church in Morrisville, 
Vt. This is the third call that Mr. Muder 
has received in recent weeks. The other 
two were from New Hampshire Congrega- 
| tional churches. 
- The Muders recently acquired a farm in 
Danbury, N. H., and Mr.’ Muder has been 
seeking a pastorate within easy reach of 
Danbury. 

The Morrisville church has been and is 

influential in the community and is 
equipped with an excellent church plant. 
Morrisville has the unusual distinction of 
being a town without taxes. The electric 
light and power plant is municipally owned 
and the revenue is sufficient to pay all 
town expenses. 
_ During his pastorate in Ridgewood Mr. 
-Muder developed a young people’s organi- 
zation which became the largest and most 
active in the community and the largest in 
the denomination. A Sunday evening 
open forum which he sponsored and led 
for eight years exerted a wide influence in 
the town and in the surrounding Bergen 
County. Under his leadership a Consum- 
ers’ Cooperative was established in Ridge- 
wood which is now a thriving success and 
is the largest in northern New Jersey. 


i 


Dexter Visits 
Midwest Colleges 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, director of the 
departments of foreign and social relations, 
left Boston on Friday, October 20, for a trip 
through some of the Midwest college 
centers. This trip was arranged last spring 
and is being made at the request of the 
Midwest College Center Committee and 
under the auspices of the Youth Commis- 
sion. Rev. Rudolph Gilbert of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., chairman of the Midwest Com- 
mittee, arranged the itinerary. 

Dr. Dexter preached at Indianapolis, 
Sunday, October 22, and during the fol- 
lowing week spoke at the assembly of 
Butler University in that city. He made 
three addresses at Hanover College, Han- 
over, Ind., including an assembly address, 
following which he went to Kalamazoo 
where he had meetings in our church, in 
Kalamazoo College, and in Southern 
Michigan Teachers College. Sunday, 
October 29, he preached at the First 
Church in Chicago and in the after- 
noon met with the college young people 
there. 

In ad- 


the evening hee gav an 


dress on “Czechoslovakia Lives” at the 
Masaryk Memorial Center in Chicago. 
Monday, the thirtieth, he met with the 
college students at our Bloomington, IIl., 
church. From the thirty-first to the 
noon of the third he is to be at Iowa City 
and is scheduled there for eleven addresses, 
most of them in the University of Iowa. 
In Cedar Rapids he speaks at the assembly 
at Coe College as well as our church there, 
and then goes on to Wichita where he has 
appointments at Friends’ University and 
Wichita University as well as the church. 
His last stop in the West is at Lawrence, 
Kan., where he speaks both to the church 
and university groups. He returns to 
Boston by way of New York where he is 
scheduled to attend the annual meeting of 
the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches of which 
he is a member of the executive commit- 
tee. 

He expects to be in Boston by Mon- 
day, November 13. 

At the request of the College Centers: 
Committee and the ministers and college 
groups in the various places, he is speaking 
mainly about the attitude of religion in 
the present world situation. 


RELIGION AT WORK 


THE UNITARIAN RADIO HOUR 


Every Sunday beginning Nov. 5 at 2 p. m. 
Station WAAB (1410 K) 


Boston 


A SERIES OF CONVERSATIONS 


Nov. 5 


“Man in His Universe” 


Dr. F. M. Eliot, Pres. of the A. U. A. and 
Prof. Bart J. Bok, Astronomer 


Nov. 12 


“Man in His World” 


Dr. Eliot and Prof. P. W. Bridgeman, Physicist 


Nov. 19 “Man in His Community” 
Dr. Eliot and Prof. Eliot Chappel, Anthropologist 


Watch for Notice of Later Broadcasts 


Listen Every Sunday and Tell Your Friends 


All broadcasts will be electrically transcribed for release any- 
where in the United States or Canada. For information write 
Unitarian Radio, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Seventy-Fifth Annual Meeting 
Maine Unitarian Association 


The seventy-fifth annual meeting of the 
Maine Unitarian Association was held in 
the First Church in Belfast, October 3 and 
4, 1939. Sixty delegates were registered. 
One hundred people met in the church 
auditorium at the opening meeting Tues- 
day afternoon, at which Mrs. W. W. 
Churchill of the General Alliance was the 
speaker. 

At four o’clock the Alliance members 
and officials had their meeting. Simul- 
taneously, in another room, the church- 
school teachers and workers met with Mrs. 
Arthur Schoenfeldt to talk over church- 
school matters, and to inspect new teach- 
ing material. 

In the evening, at eight o’clock, Llewel- 
lyn Jones, editor of The Christian Register, 
gave a most interesting discussion on ““The 
Layman and the Church.” His gentle 
humor and shrewd application of points 
pleased the hundred or more hearers, and 
made clear the fact that laymen and clergy 
can do much more effective work by unit- 
ing their abilities, discussing in open 
meeting the many varieties of thought and 
viewpoint, than can be effected by other 
methods less democratic. 

The devotional services, on Tuesday, 
were led by Rev. Bertha F. Pettengill of 
Preble Chapel, Portland, and Rev. G. 
Ernest Lynch of the First Church in Port- 
land. 

On Wednesday the business meeting of 


the Association was held, President Mer-~ 


ton G. L. Bailey in the chair. The needs, 
work and goal of the Association and its 
committees were presented to the delegates 
through panel discussion. 

Rev. Harry E. Titus, executive secre- 
tary of the Maine Council of Churches, 
of which group the Maine Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is a member, made a digested re- 
port of the wide field of work before the 
council. 

Rev. Neal D. Bousfield, superintendent 
of the Maine Sea Coast Mission, most 
tellingly outlined the splendid work being 
done by the Mission in reaching the iso- 
lated folks along the coast and on the is- 
lands along the coast of Maine. 

Rev. John W. Brigham, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in. Castine, was the 
luncheon speaker on Wednesday. He had 
for his subject ““Young People in Church 
Activities.” His accurately marshaled facts 
and suggestions were most heartily re- 
ceived. 

The officers elected for the year 1939-40 
are: president, Merton G. L. Bailey, Au- 
gusta; vice-president, Arthur N. Moore, 
Houlton; secretary, Rev. Arthur Schoen- 
feldt, Kennebunk; treasurer, George S. 
Hobbs, Portland; trustees, Mrs. Alvin 
Cotton, Bangor, and Rev. John W. Brig- 
ham, Castine. 

Members of the committee representing 
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the Maine Unitarian Association in the 
Maine Council of Churches: director, 
Mrs. Homer T. Waterhouse, Kennebunk; 
Rev. James W. Macdonald, Bangor; Rev. 
Bertha F. Pettengill, Portland; director, 
Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt, Kennebunk. 
Mrs. Pettengill is vice-president of the 
Maine Council of Churches. 

Rev. James W. Macdonald, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Bangor, led the 
closing service of devotion. 

Arthur Schoenfeldi, Secretary. 


Expense vs. Income 


The Annual Battle of 
Every Church 


To raise funds for your church 
budget: 


Try tested methods that have 
proved successful. 


For detailed suggestions and 
plans write to: 


Unitarian Promotion 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Trenton, N. J., 
Announces Program 


Members of the Trenton, N. J., Uni- 
tarian Society have arranged their program 
for the 1939-40 season. It will consist of a 
series of meetings of spiritual and cultural 
emphasis to be conducted under the lead- 
ership of widely-known speakers. At a 
recent meeting of the board, held at the 
home of the president, A. James Eby, in 
Morrisville, Rev. Dale DeWitt, regional 
director of the Middle Atlantic States 
Council of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, endorsed this program and is co- 
operating to make the speakers available. 

In order to more perfectly meet the 
convenience of the public, the meetings 
will be held on stated Sunday mornings in 
the parlors of the Contemporary Club. 
The first Sunday morning meeting was 
held October 15, with Rev. Robert Weston 
of Schenectady, N. Y., incharge. Mr. Wes- 
ton’s topic was “The Relative Values of 
Free Religion and Authoritative Religions 

ina Democracy.’’ He examined the types 

of citizenship which result from different 
religions as well as the influence of re- 
ligions in determining attitudes of citizens 
toward their government. 

Regular dinner meetings will be con- 
ducted throughout the season. All ar- 
rangements are under the direction of the 


program committee consisting of James D. 
Jackson, chairman; Miss Ella B. Cook and 
Dr. D. M. Yazujian. The first dinner 
meeting was held Tuesday evening, Oc- 
tober 10. The program featured ‘‘Vaca- 
tion Highlights’ with Miss Annie P. 
Hughes, Dr. F. J. Melvin, Mrs. James D. 
Jackson and Frank D. MacMaster as 
speakers. 

The trustees of the society are Clinton S. 
Bissell, Dr. Floyd C. Melvon, Dr. W. C. 
Atkins, Miss Olive Blake, Frank D. Mac- 
Master, and James D. Jackson. Other 
officials are: secretary, Mrs. Frank D. 
MacMaster; treasurer and finance chair- 
man, Frank H. Green; publicity chairman, 
Mrs. James D. Jackson; house chairman, 
Mrs. Frank H. Green; music chairman, 
Miss Ella B. Cook. 


Unitarians Join 
Neutrality Revision 
Committee 


The announcement has just been made 
of the formation of a nation-wide non- 
partisan committee for revision of the 
Neutrality Law along the lines of the Pitt- 
man Bill now before the Senate. The 
chairman of this committee is William 
Allen White. Readers of The Register 
will be interested to know that among the 
Unitarian members in the first list pub- 
lished by the committee are the following: 
President Aurelia H. Reinhardt of Mills 
College, who was nominated for moderator 
of the American Unitarian Association ‘at 
the San Francisco meeting; President 
Frederick M. Eliot and _ ex-President 
Samuel A. Eliot. Other Unitarian mem- 
bers are Rev. Raymond B. Bragg of 
Minneapolis; Dr. Robert C. Dexter, di- 
rector of the department of foreign rela- 
tions of the A. U. A.; Professor Arthur O. 
Lovejoy of Baltimore; George W. Morgan 
of St. Paul; Henry D. Sharpe of Provi- 
dence; Miss Sarah Wambaugh of Cam- 
bridge; and Professor Quincy Wright of 
Chicago. 


Tribute to 
Samuel A. Eliot 


The following invitation has been issued 
by the Arlington Street Church of Boston: 


The Arlington Street Church of Boston 


To the Fellowship of the Churches and to 
our neighbors, friends and well-wishers 


Greetings! 


On November tenth, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-nine, Samuel A. Eliot was or- 
dained to the Ministry in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Denver, Colorado. We 
cordially invite you to join with us in com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary of that 
entrance upon a life work which has had so 
wide and deep an influence. We shall set 
apart Sunday, November twelfth, as a day 
of happy remembrance, and we hope that 


you will share with us in bearing witness, 
by your participation in our gatherings, to 
our gratitude for the fifty years of con- 
structive service which our Minister 
Emeritus has given to the churches and 
the welfare of the community. 

Our Sunday morning service at eleven 
o’clock on November twelfth will be con- 
ducted by our Minister, Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, and by two of Dr. 
Eliot’s lifelong friends, Dr. Augustus M. 
Lord and Dr. John Carroll Perkins, and 
Dr. Eliot will preach the sermon. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, at the 
ringing of the bells, we shall reassemble 
for a Fellowship Meeting. The devo- 
tional exercises will be conducted by the 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington and Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. Our Minister and the Chairman 
of our Prudential Committee will extend 
the greetings of our Congregation and ad- 
dresses will be made by William E. Hut- 
ton, Esq., of Denver, the Rev. Dr. John 
H. Lathrop, Minister of the Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn, and the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, President of the 
American Unitarian Association, repre- 
senting the organizations with which Dr. 
Eliot has been most closely associated. 

We trust that you will honor us by your 
presence, and have a part in the joyous 
spirit of this anniversary. 

Dana McLean Greeley, 
Minister. 
Amos R. Little, 
Chairman, Prudential Committee. 
Margaret Anthony, 
Percy A. Atherton, 
Charles B. Barnes, 
Frances C. Cruft, 
Courtenay Guild, 
Catherine B. Lowell, 
Committee of the Congregation. 


All that are with us salute thee. 
Grace be with you all. 


Boston, October 22, 1939. 


Which is Dr. and Mrs. Eliot’s 
Golden Wedding Day. 


Walton E. Cole 
on Father Coughlin 


Rev. Walton E. Cole of Toledo, O., ad- 
dresses the Community Church of Boston 
at Symphony Hall on Sunday, November 5, 
at 10.30 a. m., on the subject, “Is Father 
Coughlin a Menace to Americanism?” 
Mr. Cole is president of the Michigan 
Conference of Unitarian Churches. He is 
a recognized authority in the field of propa- 
ganda analysis and has cooperated with the 
Institute of Propaganda Analysis in pre- 
paring their material. He has been con- 
ducting a radio campaign exposing the 
propaganda of Father Coughlin over an 
independent radio network which has re- 
ceived nation-wide attention. Mail comes 
regularly from more than five hundred 
cities in the United States. 

This summer Mr. Cole addressed a mass 


meeting in Detroit, under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
which was attended by 10,000 people. 

Mr. Cole has written a number of 
magazine articles and is the author of 
“Defending Ourselves against Propa- 
gandists.”’ 


D. Lupton Celebrates 
Twentieth Anniversary 
at Cleveland 


Hight hundred parishioners gathered in 
the First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, 
O., on Tuesday, October 10, to celebrate 
the twentieth anniversary of the ministry 
of Dr. Dilworth Lupton. The occasion 
was a civic one, for Dilworth Lupton is 
recognized as one of the foremost citizens 
of Cleveland and his church is known as a 
“spiritual power house” from which many 
leaders of civic life in Cleveland derive in- 
spiration and strength. 

The Cleveland News devoted its leading 
editorial of Saturday, October 14, to a sur- 
vey of Dr. Lupton’s life and church 
methods. 


Mrs. Waitstill Sharp to 
Speak at Tea 


Mrs. Waitstill Hastings Sharp will speak 
on “‘Refugee Work in Czechoslovakia’ on 
the afternoon of Monday, November 138, 
at Miss McClintock’s residence at 303 
Berkeley Street, Boston, for the benefit of 
the League of Nations Association. Tea 
will be served at 4.30. Mrs. Frederick M. 
Eliot and Miss Lucy Lowell at the tea 
table. 

Mrs. Sharp was sent to Czechoslovakia 
by the Unitarians and Quakers to assist 
with refugee work and she was in Czecho- 
slovakia when Hitler invaded the country 
in March. 

Tickets for the occasion may be reserved 
at the Association office, 40 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, or by telephoning Cap. 
0692. 


West Upton 
Activities 


The First Unitarian Society, West Up- 
ton, Mass., of which Dr. Nicholas Kaucher 
is minister, reports that all is active on 
the West Upton front. The young people 
have taken over the choir and catered for 
the Worcester Conference which recently 
met in the church; the Wednesday Night 
Club are undertaking a Social Action Pro- 
gram. Parents’ Club is being organized 
in the Church School. The parsonage has 
been painted. The church auditorium is 
repainted to match the new carpet and seat 
covers. The parlor, kitchen and vestry 
redecorated. On the last Sunday of each 
month the minister will preach on some 


phase of churchmanship, to be followed by 
congregational discussion. The other ser- 
mons of the month will be concerned re- 
spectively with the dilemma, problem and 
crisis-of-the-month and will answer the 
questions, ‘‘What Must We Choose?” 
‘What Must We Think?” and “What Must 
We Do?” The Alliance have worked out 
a broad and unified program of study on 
“Unitarianism in the World Today.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Quarterlies and Papers 
following the 


Int. Unirorm Lesson Topics 


A free sample pack with catalogue 
sent on request to any Sunday 
School Official 


Address 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
BOX 6059 - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Visit our showrooms when in New York 
“COX SONS & VINING sinc.» 


131 EAST 23rd STREET. NEWYORK. 


need 


CHURCHES 

SCHOOLS 

ou Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 
PREACHERS Massachusetts Bible 
LAYMEN = ™"Strect, Heston 
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Irresponsibilities 


Who Needs this Publicity the Most, 
Anyhow? 


A Play in One Act and One Scene 


Dramatis personae: Miss A. One third 

of the staff of The Christian Register. 
Miss B. A visitor to office of that paper. 
Time: Afternoon of October 17. 


Miss B. (entering office): Good after- 
noon. This is the office of The Christian 
Register, is it not? (Miss A. nods affirma- 
tively.) I have just been appointed chair- 
man of publicity for the Alliance of —— 
and I would like to get a little notice into 
the paper about our meeting on the nine- 
teenth. 

Miss A.: I am sorry but our issue of the 
19th is already printed and we are now 
working on the issue of the 26th. 

Miss B.: O, I’m so sorry. (Hesitates.) 
Might I, er, ask to see a copy of The Chris- 
tian Register? I do not think I have ever 
seen one, 

Curtain: and quick about it. 


The Emersonian Law of Compensation 


American neutrality fans should not al- 
low themselves to be too greatly miffed 
because the President’s pastor publicly 
prayed for the triumph of King George over 
his enemies. Ex-Mayor Thompson of 
Chicago who won an election on the slogan 
‘bust King George on the snoot”’ is still in 
the ring and the Chicago papers have un- 
doubtedly interviewed him by this time 
on the subject of that prayer. 


The Earthquake 


Western readers of The Christian Register 
will be glad to know that our offices were 
mercifully spared in the earthquake of the 
morning of October 19. So were all the 
other buildings in New England. Seis- 
mographers report that the earthquake 
was the work of Stalin. 


Heard on the Radio 


A radio listener has just informed us that 
according to a broadcast heard by her the 
other day Mr. Roosevelt was expected to 
meditate on the war situation. ‘That, it 
seems to us, is an understatement of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s technique. 


**. . . And So to Bed’’ 

This is not a typical day of an American 
Unitarian Association officer. If it were, 
there would be no officials left. But here 
is a day of one of the A. U. A. staff who is 
just now visiting a number of colleges: 


8.00 a. m. Address 


9.00 Address 
10.00 Address 
11.00 Address 
12.00 m. Luncheon and Address 


4.10 p. m. Round Table 
6.30 Dinner and Discussion 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

Uberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasures 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals {n foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
Por particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


What A Stir it would make, what an impetus 
it would give our movement, if every Unitarian 
layman were to join with His League in helping 
to make His religion a real influence im the des— 
tiny of His country. 


Membership dues $1.00 a year 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please: 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church School 9.30 a.m. Young People’s group 
6.30 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
{ng prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

“ Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Friday, Rev. 
Richard Roberts, D. D., Pine Hill Divinity School, 
Halifax, N.S. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue, Dr. Minot Simons 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


Next morning again: 
9.30 a. m. Visit to refugee camp 
12.00 m. Luncheon and Address 
2.00 p. m. Address 
Evening Discussion group at church 
It is significant that this last address is in 
a sanatorium. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worth of patronage. 
Te goexders \Sunelieak “SacI aed Peseta ® 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Unitarian Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 
Poinciana partments 
260-15tb Ave., A, E. 
worthy of patronage 
Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 
New Equipment 
$350 to $450 season rates 


